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In This ие... 


Among the thousands of photos in the collection at CCHS are many 
of so year high school reunions from schools all over the county. It never 
th year class reunion would Бе 
among them. Ше day finally arrived in September, 2008, as the Astoria High 
School class of 1958 met to celebrate the occasion. It was also an opportunity 
to gather stories about the old days at AHS for an issue of Cumtux. Included 
also are stories about some of our teachers whose careers spanned two and 
three decades in the area. 


occurred to me that one day a photo of my 5o 


While browsing through old newspapers one day, I ran across a story about 
the Wong family's arrival in Astoria in 1949. The story mentioned Kenny Wong, 
a fellow student in my AHS class of 1958. I e-mailed Kenny requesting more 
information. He replied with the story that appears in this issue. 


Contributions by Malcolm Van Meer and Robert Scott continue the school 
theme. 


— [he Editor 
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CUMTUX: Chinook jargon: 


“To know...to inform” 


Class of 1958 


MEMORIES OF ASTORIA HIGH 
SCHOOL 


By Liisa Mellin Penner 


F THE THREE years that I walked 
() up the hill to the Astoria High 
School on Jerome, I only remember 
the days when rainwater poured from 
the sky and flowed down 16"? Street 
like a river. Our clothes were drenched 
by the time we made it to the door. 
This was from the fall of 1954 through 
the spring of 1957, my freshman 
through junior years. The next fall, 
we were the first senior class to attend 
the new high school on the south side 
of the hill, arriving there comfortably 
via the Astoria city bus. 

I was one of Miss Halderman's 
volunteers in the school library on the 
hill, reading my assigned shelves of fic- 
tion books (from A to C) to make sure 
they were in correct order by author. I 
think it was my sophomore year that 
I graduated to responsibility for the 
record library. This was in a room 
just south of the school library on the 
main floor, a room I had all to myself. 
because no one seemed to know the 
place existed or wanted to check out 
а 78 ог 33 1/3 rpm record of classical 
music, operettas or poetry. [ was the 
only customer, playing records while 
on duty or borrowing them for a short 


N 


while to play at home. The job was 
tailor-made for my instincts to live as a 
hermit. Alone each morning, I listened 
to the rousing song "Drink! Drink! 
Drink!” from “The Student Prince” 
and the poetry of the “Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam’: “Wake! for the sun 
who scattered into flight the stars be- 
fore him from the field of night drives 
night along with them from heavn, 
and strikes the Sultan’s turret with a 
shaft of light ... " Miss Halderman 
may have wondered about her wisdom 
of leaving me in that room. 


CLASSES 
As freshmen, we all took an ori- 
entation class designed to help us 
understand our place in the world 
and prepare us for our four years 
or so of English, P. E., health, 
social studies, languages, math, 
plus electives like bookkeeping, 
typing, shorthand, machine shop, 
choir, etc. The orientation class 
proved harder than any of the rest. 
Our class was blessed to have John 
Nellor as a teacher. He made us 
laugh! Orientation was fun! Or so 
we thought. But too soon, we were 
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introduced to the "précis," a miser- 
able process of reading sentences 
far too difficult to understand 
and turning them into everyday 
language on paper. Helena Uunila, 
who lived in the west end of 
Astoria, invited me to work on 
our précis together at Judy Maki's 
house above Columbia Street, up- 
hill from what was then Woody's 
Drive-In, now Pig 'N Pancake. 
Alternating snow and rain froze on 
the saturated ground. The result 
was a silver thaw. Walking up the 
hill to Judy's house in the dark was 
nearly impossible. We took one 
step up the hill and slid two back 
down. I finally made it by crawling 
part of the distance on my hands 
and knees. 

One of my favorite classes was 
Health, taught by Mrs. Esther Jensen, 
who also taught P. E. I was spell-bound 
by the things she told us. Many years 
later, I had the pleasure of getting 
to know her after the death of her 
husband, Reuben Jensen (who also 
taught at AHS), and her marriage 
to Wally Palmberg. Mrs. Palmberg 
had written the story of her life for 
Cumtux and given it to me to edit. 
A few months later, Wally Palmberg 
also contributed the story of his life. 
He told me the romantic story of how 
he and Mrs. Jensen had met again and 
married.* These stories appear in the 
Fall 1996 and Summer 1997 issues of 
Cumtux. Our third year, the girls had 
Miss Burrows as a Health teacher. She 


also taught driving which was a stretch 
because the school didn’t have a car to 
practice in. 

English had always been a chal- 
lenge, but under Miss Allen, in our 
sophomore year, it all began to make 
sense. The girls seemed to have respect 
for this fragile appearing, elegant 
woman, but with the boys, it was 
different. The boys a decade or two 
before us had learned to play tricks 
on Miss Allen. Our class continued 
the tradition. It was uncomfortable 
to watch her pretend she didnt notice 
what they were doing. (During the 
spelling test - must have been multiple 
choice - some of the boys would go to 
the front of the room to look up the 
words in the dictionary.) 

My mother insisted that I take a 
secretarial course so | could someday 
support myself. Miss Lamb was my 
teacher for shorthand and bookkeep- 
ing and Mr. Laman for typing. Most of 
us used the old-fashioned typewriters, 
but some of the more adventurous 
tried the new invention, the electric 
typewriter, which when a key was hit 
a fraction of a second too long, typed 
out a stream of letters that could not be 
taken back as we can with computers 
now. When I was sixteen, | caught 
pneumonia and was hospitalized. 
During recuperation, | spent much 
of my time catching up on shorthand 
exercises until, at night when I went to 
bed, all I could seen in my dreams was 
shorthand. The only use I made of it in 
later life was to take notes in classes at 
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the University of Oregon. Shorthand 
was easy to write but not so easy to 
transcribe so Í usually didnt bother. 
Typing was far more useful. 

Miss Bergman, the first year, and 
after she retired, Mr. Roberts, drilled 
us in Latin “amo, amas, amat, ama- 
mus, amatus, amant ... " orsomething 
similar. This class was the key to 
understanding the English, German 
and other languages and making 
sense of unfamiliar words. Гуе always 
been thankful we had the opportu- 
nity to study Latin. (More than fifty 
years after Miss Bergman retired, the 
Columbia River Maritime Museum 
had an exhibit of her boat-builder 
fathers hand-carved duck decoys, now 
worth a fortune.) 





ESTHER JENSEN PALMBERG AT LEFT ON 
HIKE WITH THE ANGORA CLUB. 
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It was a spring day one year when 
Saradell Stangland or Helena Uunila 
had the family car and they decided we 
would take a drive at lunch time out to 
Youngs River Falls. None of us realized 
how long it would take to drive the 
loop out there and back, and we were 
late! I felt sheepish and a little defiant 
as I crept into Mr. Frank Robert's 
Spanish class. That 15 the only time І 
can remember being late to class. 

By the 1950s, most of the women 
teachers at AHS had taught there for 
two or three decades. These were: Miss 
Allen, Miss Bergman, Miss Crouter, 
Miss Friedrich, Miss Halderman, Miss 
Lamb, Mrs. Nyland, Mrs. Jensen, Mrs 
Nopson. The last three also taught 
there before they were married, as Miss 
Nuttle, Miss Girod and Miss Ogden. 

Mrs. Esther Jensen Palmberg, her 
husband Reuben Jensen, Miss Upham 
(AHS counselor), and others were 
active in the Angora Club, whose 
members joined in hiking expeditions 
all over the county and beyond. The 
club’s records and photographs and the 
Reuben Jensen Collection of photo- 
graphs are at the Heritage Museum. 

Miss Crouter was a very social be- 
ing based on the photos in which she 
appears at the Heritage Museum. She 
had memberships in many organiza- 
tions and worked with Girl Scouts. 

Mrs. Lyle Mary Wheeler was a 
different sort of teacher than we'd 
had before. Her room at AHS on the 
hill was papered in cartoons cut out 
of magazines (something forbidden in 
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1958 ASTORIA REGATTA PRINCESSES AND ESCORTS: LEFT TO RIGHT, JULIE JOHNSON, 
Dave URELL, Рат NAGLE (в. HIGH SCHOOL), UNIDENTIFIED, JEANETTE WATTS 
(WARRENTON Нісн 5сноог), BILL WapswoRTH, GAYLE Ross, BRIAN JOHNSON, 
Тору SrAcEv (КМАРРА Ніс̧н SCHOOL), UNIDENTIFIED, DAROLYN Lawson (SEASIDE), 
UNIDENTIFIED, ELLEN Morris (STAR OF THE SEA SCHOOL), UNIDENTIFIED 


the new school). She was a tall, lanky 
woman with a commanding presence, 
yet smiled a lot. She presided over a 
math club known as the “Torture Hole 
Gang." I was a senior at the new high 
school before I took a class from her 
(geometry). Mrs. Wheeler did a study 
of AHS students about 1951 for a thesis 
she wrote for Oregon State University. 
Her complete thesis is on the internet 
at http://hdl.handle.net/1957/8788. 
Robert Scott taught math and 
chemistry. He was my teacher for both 
and was one of my favorite teachers. 
While we waited for the stragglers to 
make it to the classroom, Mr. Scott 
told us stories of his experiences in 
Africa during WWII and he teased 
some of the students, particularly Tom 
Lindstrom and me. In the 1970s, he 
taught my son, Bill. One day, Bob ran 





into Bill carrying my granddaughter 
Becky. Bob told him “Now I know 
I have to retire!” In the 1980s and 
1990s, Bob volunteered at the Heritage 
Museum as a docent. He wrote stories 
about his WWII years that have not 
been printed in Cumtux until now. See 
the stories in this issue. 

When Mr. Albert Andersen, the 
Civics teacher, left suddenly in our 
senior year, Bob's wife, Dorothy, took 
over the class, giving me one of the few 
“Аз” I got in high school. 


ASSEMBLIES AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 
The whole school gathered in the 
gym for pep assemblies and other 
entertainments. One memory is 
of our two tall basketball stars, 
Richard Safley and Charles Mathre 


(or was it Arnold Curtis?), enthusiasti- 
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ABOVE: AFTER DAILY CLASSES, THE SCIENCE AND MATH TEACHERS LISTEN TO MR. 
ScOTT's MOST RECENT JOKE. SHOWN HERE ARE Mrs. ALICE JANE PETERSON, MATH; 
MR. WILLIAM REUTER, MATH; Mr. ROBERT SCOTT, CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS; 
MR. DOUGLAS CLARK, SENIOR REVIEW; Mrs. LYLE MARY WHEELER, HIGHER MATH; AND 
Mr. Harry GROSS, BIOLOGY. 


BELOW: BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL TEACHERS WATCHING A DEMONSTRATION IN TYPING 
ARE Mr. CHARLES LAMAN, TYPING; Mr. JOHN ELIASSEN, WOODSHOP; Miss VEsTA LAMB, 


TYPING AND BOOK-KEEPING; MR. JOHN HIESTAND, MACHINE SHOP; Miss RoMA Brown, 


HOME ECONOMICS; AND Mr. EUGENE LUKOSZYK, MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
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ABOVE: ENJOYING А FEW MOMENTS IN THE FACULTY ROOM ARE THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
TEACHERS. PICTURED HERE ARE Mrs. ELIZABETH МОР5ОМ, FRESHMAN ENGLISH; 
Mrs. EVELYN EGAN, JUNIOR ENGLISH; Miss ZOE ALLEN, SOPHOMORE ENGLISH; 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE DICKERSON, WHO HAS A CLASS IN BOTH SENIOR AND FRESHMAN 
ENGLISH; Miss FERN Сокву, SENIOR ENGLISH, AND Mr. FRANK ROBERTS, FOREIGN 


LANGUAGES. 


BELOW: EVER ALERT TO NEW MATERIAL IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL STUDIES, 
Miss ANNA MARIE FRIEDRICH, Miss MAUD CROUTER, MR. ALBERT ANDERSEN AND 
Мв$. MARY NYLAND SHARE THEIR ENJOYMENT OF A RECENT TEXT. [HEY NOT ONLY TEACH 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP BUT ADVISE AND GUIDE THE STUDENTS IN CLASS ACTIVITIES. 
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BUMBLE BEE SEAFOODS 1958 ASTORIA REGATTA PARADE FLOAT 





STANDING ON THE FLOAT ARE KAREN SCHAUB, CONNIE BUBNICK AND SHARON WOBERG 


cally describing a trip by bus to one 
of the games during which Chuck 
had poked his head out the window, 
narrowly averting injury when the bus 
got too close to a fence. 

Ata spring concert, Jerry Alderman, 
Mike Donaly and Bob Herbst stunned 
everyone with a powerful, beautiful 
performance on trumpets. At our 
reunion, someone else spoke about 
remembering this too, now more than 
fifty years later! 

During school elections, | remem- 
ber how festive the dark hallways ap- 
peared with colorful campaign posters 
hanging everywhere. 

Most after-school activities were 
out for me. I worked at my mother's 
restaurant, Koffee Kup, on 14 Street 
north of Commercial. After walking 
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down hill from school, I usually dished 
up a bowl of beef stew for myself that 
was kept warm on the big stove (fish 
stew on Fridays), ate at the counter, 
then put on an apron and waited on 
customers. Bill Ohlmann, a former 
teacher who worked for Gimre's and 
later had Bill's Bootery on Commercial 
Street, sometimes helped me with my 
math when he came in for coffee. Years 
later, Mr. Laman, our AHS typing 
teacher, used to come to the restaurant 
for meals when he was working at the 


Job Corps. 


FASHION 
Every cent I made went to buy winter 
outfits from Morton's and paperback 
books from Chris’ News. (I bought 


only the classics in those days.) I loved 
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Момопз color coordinated pleated 
wool skirts, sweaters and socks (rolled 
down, not folded). At a $1 an hour, I 
could make enough to buy a sweater 
every few weeks. We wore wool coats 
in winter, but they were not very 
practical as they soaked up the rain 
and were heavy. White wool scarves 
folded in half diagonally and worn 
over the head and tied under the chin 
were warm and comfortable. White 
buck shoes and fur trimmed rubber 
boots completed the ensemble. 

In spring, as soon as it warmed up, 
girls came to school in colorful cotton 
skirts, the hem floating out from the 
body over layers of stiff petticoats or a 
wire hung from twill straps (sometimes 
revealing more than intended when 
sitting down). We girls from Lewis 
& Clark and, no doubt, Astor, Gray, 
and Lewis & Clark Consolidated all 
learned in Home Ec how to make blanc 
mange and sew a fine seam (sometimes 
resulting in fingers smashed in the 
wheel of the treadle sewing machines) 
before we first set foot in the door of 
the high school. A yard and a quarter 
of inexpensive cotton material was all 
that was needed to make the skirt. A 
strip was cut for a waistband, sewed to 
the gathered top of the panel that had 
been sewn into a tube shape. A hem, 
button and button hole were added in 
an hour or so and a new skirt was ready 
to be worn. White flats and blouse 
completed this outfit. А group of girls 
resembled a bouquet of flowers. 

Anita's, also on Commercial Street, 


had a big selection of satin formals 
covered with frothy netting, perfect 
for Rainbow initiations, Junior Prom, 
Senior Ball, etc. What a pleasure it 
was to browse through those gorgeous 
dresses! 


THE NEW SCHOOL 

We all may have looked forward to the 
new school building on Youngs Bay in 
the fall of 1957, but when we finally got 
there, the first impression was of mud 
everywhere, in the central courtyard 
and outer grounds. The new school 
was not as cozy as our old home on the 
hill. When someone later painted the 
words “Oregon State Penitentiary” on 
the front face of the brick auditorium, 
I think a lot of us smiled. 

“ Ше story that Wally Palmberg told 
is the following: 

One day, a few years ago, he was 
walking out of a store on Commercial 
Street in Astoria when he saw 
Esther Jensen putting coins into 
a parking meter. They had been 
acquainted with each other years 
before when they had taught at AHS 
in the late 305 and early 405. Each 
had since lost a spouse and each had 
chosen Astoria as the place to retire. 
Wally stopped for a few moments to 
talk to Esther and was charmed. This 
accidental meeting proved to be one 
of the most fortunate for him, Wally 
said, because it eventually led to their 
marriage. 

From the inside front cover of the 
Fall 1996 issue of Cumtux. * 
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SoME Гомс TIME 


(Grace) Zoe Allen (Evans) 
Born April 28, 1900 Oregon 


Father was a proprietor of a sawmill 
Graduated from AHS ca. 1917 

BA U of O 

laught English at AHS 1923-1957 
Married Victor Evans in 1959 
Died March 5, 1990 


Anne Wilhelmina Bergman 


Born January 11, 1889 Clatsop County 

Father was a carpenter & boat builder at Astoria 
Graduated from AHS in1906 

Degree from U of O; MA Columbia University 
Taught at AHS 1915 to Fall 1956 

Died Oct. 3, 1964 


(Carrie) Maude Crouter 

Born Nov. 29, 1895 at Baker, Oregon 

One of 10 children 

Father was a bookkeeper 

Taught at Central Grade School, Astoria са 1927 


laught at AHS from 1935 to 1964 (a substitute the last year) 


Died Jan. 13, 1985 


Fern Curry 

Born July 24, 1895 South Dakota 
Father: clergyman 

Taught in lowa 

BA U of O in 1924; MA UC 1950 
Taught at AHS from 1929 to 1961 
Taught at Clatsop College 1961-1965 
Died January 9, 1973 
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AHS TEACHERS 


Annie Marie Friedrich 

Born in Oregon August 1911 

Father was a dentist. She had 2 brothers & 1 sister 
Graduated from AHS in May 1929 

laught at AHS 1939 to 1966 

Died June 6, 1976 

Story in Summer 1984 Cumtux 


Marjorie Halderman 


Born in Oregon January 19, 1911 

Father was an Astoria postmaster. She had 1 brother. 
Graduated from AHS in May 1929 

Librarian at AHS from 1935 to 1967 

Died 26 Mar 1996 

Stories in Winter 1983, Summer 1988 and Winter 1991 Cumtux 


Vesta Lamb 
Born Jan. 26, 1895 at Fort Madison, lowa 


Father was a farmer. 

Graduated from high school in Oregon 
Attended Albany College; BA U of O 
Taught at AHS from 1925 to 1960 
Died November 29, 1990 


Mary (Nuttle) Nyland 

Born Jan. 30, 1901 Eldorado, Kansas 
Father farmer & stockman, 3 siblings 
Married Carl Martin Nyland 1929. 

BS from Kansas State Agricultural College 
^ Taught at AHS са 1936 to 1962 


Taught at Knappa-Svensen HS, Astor Elementary 
| Died Feb. 15, 1983 
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Fifty Years Later 


AHS СгА$$ ОЕ 1958 MEMORIES 


Members of the Astoria High School 
class of 1958 shared their memories of 
their school years through e-mail sent to 
a list coordinated by Carol Patten Palmer 
who was also in charge of planning for 
the reunion that took place in September, 
2008. 


Y MIND OCCASIONALLY wanders 
M in that space where a younger 
version of all of us still lives. In those 
rare moments I think of my old 
friends, now ancient, and secret loves, 
and even allow myself to sometimes 
wish parts of those times could be 
relived and somehow played out 
differently. Of course the exercise is 
fruitless but nonetheless it warms me 
and always ends with my wondering 
about so many of you. I suspect most 
of you have done the same. 

It was a wonderful time and place, 
where trees grew tall and water ran 
clean and blue and salmon was king 
and the crab pots always full. It was the 
dawning of rock n' roll and the end of 
one era and the beginning of another. It 
was a time of peace and the world was 
pregnant with promise. 

Its still that way when I return in 
my mind. 


—Len Bailey 


Snow doesn’t happen very often in 


14 


Astoria but sometimes it does! This 
must have been the winter of 1954-55. 
We boarded the school bus at AHS as 
usual and started down the big hill, 
16" Street. The bus began to skid and 
fishtail on the steep snowy hill! The 
driver yelled “Everybody to the back of 
the bus!” We all jumped and dove and 
landed in a big pile of kids, books and 
stuff in the back of the bus. It was great 
fun and we made it safely down. Funny 
the things you remember. 

— Marlene Jondall Prescott 


I remember Zoe Allen. How she 
tolerated us sophomores speaks to her 
ability to ignore most of our goofy 
behavior and soldier on with her 
teaching chores. She introduced us to 
Shakespeare—specifically Julius Caesar. 
She also brought in a tape recorder and 
many of us heard our recorded voices 
for the first time— what a thrill. Kids 
took advantage of her good nature—I 
remember somebody throwing a book 
out the open window one spring day 
and then asking to go out and get it, 
and then there was the day there was a 
scuffle in the back of the room between 
two guys, and Ms. Allen in all her glory 
whirling around and pointing a long 
finger at the perpetrators and shouting 
“Unhand him, Soderberg!” You gotta 


love her—She was a classic. 
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Ms. Allen lived in a house right 
across from the old high school, and 
my brother and his wife purchased 
that house from her when my sister- 
in-law was teaching at Clatsop. In the 
attic, Ms. Allen had left boxes and 
boxes of books which were apparently 
books sent to her by book clubs or as 
complimentary copies. [ read a number 
of excellent books that I found in those 
boxes, and I will always remember her 
fondly. 


— Grace Swenson Dougherty 


During our sophomore year a few 
girls found out when Miss Allen's 
birthday was. (I think that it was Susan 
Niskanen, Mary Rova, maybe Dianne 
Piippo, and 1.) I don't know who came 
up with the idea, but we contacted Miss 
Allen’s sister [Mignon Cellars]. They 
both lived in a duplex west of the high 
school. We planned a surprise party for 
her with her sister’s help. On the day of 
her birthday, we snuck over there after 
school and Miss Allen’s sister helped 
us set up a tea table with the cake and 
things that we brought for her. We hid 
in the dining room until we heard her 
key in the door. When she walked in, 
we all called out “Happy Birthday” 
and “Surprise.” There was a crash, 
and dead silence. We crept around the 
corner, thinking that she might have 
fainted, (or died on the spot) but she 
was standing very still, having dropped 
all the papers she was carrying. When 
we led her into the dining room, she 
was crying. We had a very enjoyable 
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time visiting with her, and, as we left, 
she said that no one had done anything 
so nice for her. We all liked her and 
thought that sometimes the jokes got 
out of hand. But she was a good teacher, 
and we learned a lot from her. (And we 
all still enjoy Mike Foster telling all his 
stories about her.) 

— Carol Patten Palmer 


I have a fond memory of the "old" 
AHS on top of the hill: On game days, 
we used to serpentine down the hill to 
town on 169 Street. The cheerleaders 
were in the lead and we all yelled “Your 
pep, your pep ... you've got it, now 
keep it, dont lose it, you'll need it ... 
your pep, your рер.” And we repeated 
it countless times, rhythmically, ending 
up on Commercial Street and probably 
filtering into Lawson's for a 5 cent 
coke! Some of the guys with cool cars 
would drive them along, too, gunning 
their motors. I think this happened 
primarily when we were freshmen and 
sophomores, as | remember it being 
something that made us feel like "real 
high school kids." 

— Манап Hauke Thom 


There was a woman with a blocky 
build who always used to come to the 
AHS football games, Oney Camberg. 
She eventually had a saved seat in the 
front with the cheerleaders. Her restau- 
rant was Oney's on Highway 26. 

—Dorothy Verschueren 


I thought a great deal about some 
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of my favorite and most memorable 
times at AHS. What I finally settled 
on was the "after game" dances in the 
gym, especially as a freshman. The 
first memory that comes to mind is 
the walk up the hill from Gyro Field 
or the Armory. We didn’t even notice 
that it was a pretty steep climb. But 
the really special part of this experience 
for me was dancing. We got to hold a 
very pretty girl in our arms and dance 
to what I considered very romantic 
music. I dont know about the rest of 
you guys but that for me was pretty hot 
stuff. And what made it even better was 
the fact that the girl would never say 
no, or turn you down. So unpopular 
shrimps like myself could for a moment 
hold the girl of his dreams. Some of 
those include, Linda Blomquist, Patty 
Wolleson, Sandy Hill, Sharon Woberg, 
and Mary Nell [Niemi]. 

And we could watch the upper 
classman do the really cool stuff. I 
forget his name but he used to do 
some really jazzy stuff with (I think) 
Susie Niskanen. And Gary Manners 
and Sheryl Hoagland actually did the 
*bop" once. Wow! Talk about golden 
memories as a freshman. 

—Dave Tennant 


Bathing suits were mostly one 
piece—Jantzen and Cole brands. Shoes 
were white bucks—Spalding was the 
hot brand- Leon's sold them. Pendleton 
was the choice for pleated skirts. 

There was a radio show, KVAS, I 
think, where students were picked. 1 
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was one. Four kids went to the station 
and the disk jockey played a new 
record. The kids picked hit or miss and 
explained their pick. 

There were a number of soda foun- 
tains around, but Lawson's and Clarx 
were the hot stops. Lawsons, down- 
town, also was a candy shop. Booths 
in the back had “mini juke boxes" оп 
the wall where we selected songs for 
a nickel. They had some light meals 
there also. Do not know if they were 
open at night. Clarx up on the hill was 
owned by Mike Fosters dad. We all 
went to Dairy Queen (our "fast food" 
beginnings). Duane V. Jue , the dentist, 
owned it. AHS kids worked there. 
Bridget Leigh was one. 

— Dorothy Verschueren 


My folks bought a beautiful new 
1956 Chevrolet, a Bel Air red and white 
"hardtop" sedan. The most important 
feature of this car to me, a 16 year old 
girl, was that it had a radio. We could 
listen to "Woody's Wire," on which 
KAST, our local radio station, played 
the latest hits. 

I was the first family member to 
wreck that car. I was driving after one 
of our school basketball games, which 
were held at the Armory in 1957, because 
we did not have a school gym. My 
friends, Linda (BJ) Bjork and Corrine 
(Connie) Osterlund, were in the front 
seat with me. And my brother David 
and his friend Terry Ellsworth were in 
the back seat. Did we ever go anywhere 
without a carload of our friends in the 
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Lewis ёс CLARK SCHOOL 8TH GRADE 1953-1954 (LATER AHS С1А55 or 1958) 
Back row: SARA HALL, CHUCK MATHRE, RICHARD SAFLEY, RON CLARK; NEXT ROW: 


Mary Hanson, ГизА MELLIN, SANDRA RASMUSSEN, DENISE SEHORN, LARRY COLLINS, 
MIKE FOSTER, KEN WONG; NEXT ROW: LINDA WILLIAMS, KATHLEEN BAUER, 
Susan RAFFERTY, JIM WHITMAN, FRED OLTMANNS, Buck TEASLEY, BILL STANLEY, 
RICHARD NIEMI, DENNIS KOSKELA; FRONT ROW: MARLYNN FISHER, Doris THIES, 
Mary Susan Lowe, Dan WILLIAMS, BILL HANSELMAN, RON Brock, JOHN ATTIG, 


Ron Рооте, ROBERT BRYDEN 


car? 

We were driving from the Armory 
on Exchange Street, and got to 14^ 
Street, where the car in front of me 
stopped, and I didn't. Fellow classmate, 
Leland Cowan, and his friends were 
in that car in front of me. And this 
was right in front of the Astoria Police 
Station at 14" and Exchange. CRASH! 
А rear end collision that was my fault. 

Now, our Chevy was my dad’s pride 
and joy. He always said "There are two 
things that I never loan out, and that is 
my car and my wife" And my mother 
always noted that he always said his car 


first. I was afraid to tell my dad. The 
car was drivable, and after filling out 
accident reports at the Police Station we 
drove to BJ's house. I was afraid to call 
home and tell Dad about the wreck. I 
thought about living at BJ’s for the rest 
of my life. BJ suggested that maybe her 
older brother, Roy, could fix the car 
before Dad would notice. I gave her 
“the look” at that suggestion. 

I finally screwed up my courage, and 
called my dad. To my utter shock and 
surprise, he first asked if anyone was 
hurt. Then he asked me to come home. 
I don’t know what he thought when he 
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LEWIS & CLARK SCHOOL 8TH GRADE 1953-1954 


BACK ROW: SARADELL STANGLAND, DOROTHY VERSCHUEREN, Davip PARKER, 


Tom La CHANCE, RAYMOND WIRKKALA, NEIL MarrsoN, Кім WHITMAN, 


LELAND Cowan, Кигтн Woops MIDDLE row: DAVID SMITH, Ком Lum, MIKE WARNER, 


Jim BrapBury, Harvey CHAN, Немву GEISSEL, Puit. Moreitt, Watson ROTH, 
Носн Brown, Jack LEINENWEBER, Dave TAYLOR FRONT ROW: ARLENE BOSWELL, 


BARBARA SAUER, SUSANNA RANSOM, MARIAN MORRISON, CONNIE BUBNICK, JUDY 


LEONG, Повотну Bauer, PHYLLIS HANSEN, Гору MCGHEE, CAROL WILSON 


looked at the damage. The front end 
was all bashed in. I remember that it 
cost $300.00 to fix. My mother told me 
later that she thought Dad was a little 
embarrassed that the wreck happened 
in front of the police station, and I had 
the son of the police chief, Ellsworth, 
as a passenger in the back seat. 

I put the back of my hand to my 
forehead and announced that I would 
never drive again. And my parents 
made me drive to church Sunday, 
where my church friends, and Reverend 
Whitman, had to inspect and comment 
on the car damage. 
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Oh, those times were fun. 


—Judy McGhee Caufield 


І was probably a junior and my folks 
had a 54 Chevrolet Bel Air ... 
green and it was probably a year old. 


yel low/ 


Well I was running around with Mike 
Warner, Jack Himes, and Watson Roth 
at the time. The big deal of course was 
“burning rubber.” So I quickly learned 
that if you could stop on a hill, put the 
car in neutral and let it roll backwards 
while you gunned the engine, and then 
drop it into “drive,” you could burn a 


decent strip of rubber ... . You could 
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1954 LEWIS AND CLARK GRADE SCHOOLS 7TH & Втн GRADE BASKETBALL TEAM 
JACK LEINENWEBER, PHIL Morritt, DENNIS NORTHCRAFT, KIM WHITMAN, 
Сноск MATHRE, DAN WILLIAMS, RICHARD SAFLEY, Вил. HANSELMAN, GORDON SCOTT, 
NEAL Mattson, RicHARD NIEMI, LARRY STILLWELL, MALCOLM VAN MEER 


also cause a transmission rebuild ... 
and while I didn’t fess up, I don’t think 
I asked to use the car for a while. 

— Dave Tennant 


This must have been late in our 
Junior year. Buck Teasley had a new red 
1956 Chevy Bel Air two-door hardtop, 
with a Corvette engine. I don't think we 
skipped school, but 3 or 4 of us ended 
up in Longview, WA, one evening 
to do some "street racing." Buck was 
alone in the car for a drag race when 
the universal joint broke. All the parts 
stores were closed, it was dark, and we 
were almost broke. The city police let 
us spend the night in jail, but we had to 
get out by 6:00 am or be finger-printed. 
I remember it was cold out on the street 


at that early hour waiting for an auto 
parts store to open. 

On the first day of gym class [at the 
new high school] they had us picking 
up rocks on the new field. On the 
second day in gym class, they had us 
picking up rock on the field. On the 
third day of school, I signed up for 
choir! We did а cappella very well too, 
winning awards! 

The machine shop at the new 
high school was “state of the art” Mr. 
Hiestand was the shop teacher. I think 
there were three arc welding booths 
with curtains and fans. You could go 
into the booth, close the curtains, turn 
on the fans, strike an arc, and have a 
cigarette. 


And ohh those “loopers”! [Definition: 
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carloads of teenaged kids driving on the 
back roads and drinking beer.] 
—Ken Thompson 


Yesterday my wife Jeanne and I took 
her twin sister Joanne to the beach 
for a hike and a picnic lunch. It was 
foggy and cold in Seaside and Cannon 
Beach but sunny at Short Sands Beach 
(Oswald West State Park). It certainly 
brought back memories of our Senior 
Skip Day ... . We had a cool overcast 
spring day and, being the Finn farm boy 
that I am, did not use any sun lotion. I 
remember the great time we all had, but 
it was tempered by the severe sunburn 
that I suffered through during the next 
couple of days. 

—Mick Seppa 


I remember negotiating with my 
Dad that day [Skip Day] ... Could I 
take the family car (1954 Chevy, 4 door) 
instead of my car, which had some 
mechanical problems, (you remember 
the 48 Plymouth Coupe, fake rubber 
white sidewalls, mohair upholstery and 
a hole in the floorboard) ... picked up 
my buds, [Sandra] Ranta and [Carol] 
Mattson and for the life of me I know 
we had a fourth person in the car 
... headed off for the beach. On the 
way there, we saw another carload of 
classmates and in an effort to catch 
them, we speeded up and honked the 
horn, thus breaking the horn rim off 
(it was a chrome circle inside of the 
steering wheel). Laughing hysterically, 
we continued on our journey. Do you 
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remember the long hike down to the 
beach from the highway, packing all 
our gear with us? 

Had a fun filled day, lots of food, 
throwing people into the ocean and 
taking pictures ... all during the day 
there were murmurings of the real 
party that would be after the picnic at 
Coffinberry Lake — по chaperones at 
that one! 

At the finish of the picnic at Short 
Sands, we loaded up the car again, and 
decided “Lets see what's happening at 
Coffinberry Lake”. We were greeted by 
Wayne Viuhkola, who thrust a quart 
of beer at us (that’s a quart for the 4 of 
us). Since we were novices at this beer 
thing, we decided to climb up the sand 
dunes and drink it and watch the party 
below. Not long after that we saw the 
commotion below: two Warrenton 
police cars and a couple of Oregon 
State Police swarmed into the parking 
lot; six male classmates were arrested, 
(You know who you are)... charged 
with illegal possession, ordered to pick 
up all the empties and were fined $29.50 
each! It was long rumored that another 
classmate swam out into the lake to 
avoid arrest and stayed out there for 
several hours, breathing through a straw 
... This may or may not be true and | 
wont mention any names. Our group 
stayed up in the dunes until everything 
quieted down апа then quietly went 
home. 

—Nancy Taival Towne # 
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Escape from Shanghai Ends 
Odyssey for Astoria Family 


By Maxine Crow 







Astorian-Evening Budget, April 28, 1949 






They took the “last” refugee boat out of Shanghai six months ago ending an odys- 
hem through the World War II period in China to the brink of the 





sey that took t 
ationalist red war. 

с Wong family which includes Mr. and Mrs. Wong, Jean, 19, 

Doris, 14 and Kenneth Jr., 12, are living in Astoria. 

The three kids are enrolled at Lewis and Clark junior high school, studying hard 
to learn English and loving the United States more every day. | | 

Kenneth Jr. and Doris are third grade students at the school. Jean is enrolled in the 
sixth grade. They all have extra lessons each school day to help them become familiar 
with the English language. bor 

Mrs. Wong herself speaks perfect English, being a native-born citizen of this 
country. She reports, however, that she has had to re-learn some of the language. 

She and her husband and the oldest child, Jean, left Astoria in 1932 to return to 
China. Since that time she has spoken far more Chinese than English. 

The period also has seen the family survive the bombing of Hongkong and a nine- 
months-long trek into the interior to escape the onrushing Japanese army. 

Kenneth Jr. likes America "fine" and best of all, he likes to play basketball. But a 
shrapnel wound he received in the bombing of Hongkong has injured one leg so badly 
he will never be able to play the game very successfully. 

The girls, who came through the bombing and the lengthy flight without physical 
injury also are enthusiastically learning American habits and customs. 

Speaking of the family's nine-months trip, Mrs. Wong said: 

"It began when the Japanese started bombing Hongkong from across the river in 
1941, and we knew we had to leave when looting broke out in the city. 

"We traveled nine months by junks on the river, in trucks, in coolie chairs, in 
"sedan" chairs, and by train. Over the mountains where the bearers could not carry 
us, we walked. 

"Mostly, we cooked and ate by the roadside. We had the children and they were 
small, so we could not carry any belongings with us. We bought our food along the 
way and prepared it the best way we could." 

The nine-month trip ended when Mrs. Wong and the three children finally took 
up residence at Cyhenetu near Chungking, the nationalist capital. 

The Wongs went to Shanghai after the Japanese surrendered. Mrs. Wong reported 
that they left China before the current red-nationalist war reached its peak. But 
there was great fear among the China natives at that time, she said, and a dread of 
another war. 


The Wongs left Shanghai on the steamer Gordon, the last refugee ship to leave 
there at that time last fall. 
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А Compassionate Spirit 





A 1958 CLASSMATE 


By Ken Wong 


A I READ the article from the Daily 
Astorian dated April 28, 1949, it 
brought back many fond memories of 
when my family first arrived in Astoria 
from China. After experiencing such 
difficult times in China during World 
War II, not enough can be said ог 
done to express the gratitude for all 
that was done for us children so many 
long years ago. If it was not for my 
parents’ efforts in those early years 
when they held down two jobs each, 
and at the same time instilling in us 
the motivation to be better people 
for the family and the community, it 
is hard to know where we would be 
right now. Daily, I give thanks and 
appreciate all that my parents have 
sacrificed, in order to bring us to the 
U. S. Those days have gone Бу so fast, 
and it seems like only yesterday that I 
was a young child in Astoria. 

My father passed away at the age 
of 86 in California and my mother 
passed away at age 97 in 2001 in 
Poulsbo, Washington. Both of my 
parents had long and happy lives with 
many grandchildren by their side. 

My older sister, Jean, in her late 70s, 
lives with her husband in Hayward, 
California. She spends as much time 
as possible in Reno and Tahoe to 
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enjoy her hobby. My second sister, 
Doris, passed away from leukemia at 
the age of 72 in Hayward. 

It's hard to imagine that we are 
celebrating our 50'^ year since our 
graduation from AHS. Many things 
have happened during the last so 
years. Most importantly, I got married 
and have two wonderful children. 
That is an accomplishment that was 
hard for me to imagine and compre- 
hend, since all my life marrying was 
not in my thoughts as I was growing 
up in Astoria. I did not think I was the 
marrying type. But, I met a wonderful 
girl named Katherine in Hong Kong, 
when Í was on my way to Laos as a 
volunteer after graduating from OSU 
in I964. 

My life story began when I im- 
migrated to Astoria with my family 
in the early 1950s from China. Being 
à young person coming to a new 
country and not understanding or 
speaking any English, I was definitely 
at a disadvantage. But, Astoria being 
a small community, and most impor- 
tantly, my fellow classmates helped me 
to acclimate to the American Way of 
life. I remember with fond memories 
how fellow classmate, Roald Berg, 
tried to teach me English at Lewis 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF Мау LiNG LUM 





ATTENDING THE AHS CLASS OF 1958 50-YEAR REUNION WERE HALF THE СА. 160 MEMBERS: JERR 


LINDA BLOMQUIST-KILLION, MARLENE BoYLE-WHICKER, JUDITH BRECHT-TIBBETTS, BRIAN BROWN | 


Mike Домату, Lou-ELLEN DyE-PEARSON, SHARON ELY, DELORES FISCOLA-VASCHE, MICHAEL Fo; 
MARIAN НАОКЕ-Гном, BILL HEATON, THANNA HILL-ARANT, SANDRA HILL-KINSLEY, Jack Ноћ 


STEVEN JOHNSON, MARLENE JONDALL-PRESCOTT, Many JANE Kamm, MIKE KILLION, JOHN Е. 2) 
NEAL Маттзом, Liisa MELLIN-PENNER, Mason Morisset, LAURIE NEPHEW-WARNER, САВ! 


MON 
е 
CoRRINE OSTERLUND-VINCIGUERRA, GLORIA PARKER-MILLER, CAROL PaTTEN-PALMER, SALLY Ре 
SAM ROTH, BRYAN SAARIO, ALLEN SAXBERG, KAREN SCHAUB-BRUNMEIER, MICHAEL $ЕРРА, Зүрх 

DAVID TENNANT, PHILLIP THOM, KEN THOMPSON, ALFRED TOLLEFSON, DENNIS TOWNE, WAYNE Vit 
LINDA WILLIAMS, SHARON WOGBERG-MarTTSON, PATTIE WOLLESON-ANDERSON, KENNETH WONG. › 
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ТАКОВ | 





ERRY ALDERMAN, STEVE (GEORGE) ANGUS, JOHN Аттїс, ROALD BERG, LINDA BJORK-SCHATZEL, 
WN, CAROLYN BUNKE-PALANUK, BONNIE CANNING-WALDIER, ROBERT COURSER, ARNOLD CURTIS, 
POSTER (NOT IN THE PHOTO), JUANITA GUNNARI-CALLOPY, NORMAN HAIKKILA, Вил. HANSELMAN, 
| ES, DARRELL ISAACSON, EDWARD JESSEN, Davip W. JOHNSON, JULIE JOHNSON, KENT JOHNSON, 
ом, JACK LEINENWEBER, Mary Susan Lowr-OrsoN, Ком Lum, Мегум MAKI, Dick MATTHEWS, 
| NIELSEN-RENKEMA, Вов NiEgMINEN-MiLLs, Mary NELL NIEMI-WHITE, DELBERT ORAND, 
PETERSON-VACHTER, DIANE Рирро, SUSAN RarrERTY-lAYLOR, SANDRA RANTA-MARTIN, WATSON 
NEY SHAFFER, BILL STANLEY, LARRY STILWELL, МАМСҮ TAIVAL-ToWNE, LOWELL (Buck) TEASLEY, 
VIUHKOLA, MICHAEL WARNER, VIRGIL WELSH, JAMES WHITMAN, KIM WHITMAN, Dan WILLIAMS, 


22 MEMBERS HAVE PASSED AWAY, ABOUT 14%. 


G. 
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and Clark Elementary School. I also 
remember the other two kids who 
looked just like me, but didn't speak 
any Chinese, Ron Lum and Tommy 
(Harvey) Chan. But, I especially 
remember the many teachers I've had 
that took an interest in me, and the 
Church life that set the solid founda- 
tion that guided me throughout 
my life. Even now, as the journey 
is coming toward its conclusion, I 
remember with pride and treasure 
the American Value that my teachers, 
Mrs. Buck and Mrs. Steven, taught 
me so many years ago. Although I 
only lived in Astoria for less than 1o 
years, | definitely consider Astoria as 
my home town and the Fisherman 
spirit of Astoria High School flows 
in my veins and The American Value 
in my Heart. 

After graduation from Oregon 
State University, and being a member 
of the Kennedy Generation— "Ask 
not what your country can do for 
you, but what you can do for your 
country —I decided to volunteer 
with International Voluntary Services 
and was placed in Laos, a small, 
Third-World country in South East 
Asia. I. V. S. is an organization that 
predated the Peace Corps by more 
than то years. Working with their 
organization, I was able to assist with 
rural development, agriculture and 
aquaculture techniques, health and 
sanitation issues and orphanages. 
More specifically, my work with the 
local villagers helped to increase rice 
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production in the Green Revolution. 
All this occurred during the height of 
the Vietnam War, and the increased 
rice surplus was sold to the U.S. gov- 
ernment to feed war refugees from the 
Hmong Ethnic Tribes. It turns out 
that I enjoyed life in the rural village 
and working with I. V. S. so much, 
that I ended up staying for seven years 
in that wonderful country! I feel a 
sense of pride and accomplishment 
that I worked hard to contribute to 
the well-being of the villagers. But, 
in fact, during those years, I learned 
more from the people of Laos than 
what I was able to ever teach them. 
In 2006, after more than forty years 
away, I went back to Laos for a 
reunion with my fellow International 
Voluntary Services volunteers, and it 
was heart warming when I went back 
to “my village" and the villagers actu- 
ally still remembered my name! 
Upon returning to the States in 
1970, I started my career by working 
for Gerber Baby Food Co. in product 
development and laboratory services. 
I stayed with the Gerber Co. for 
about five years, then joined Castle 
and Cooke Foods, a Hawaii-based 
company that has many food subsid- 
iaries worldwide. Immediately, I was 
transferred to their Dole Division in 
Thailand, and started work developing 
pineapple plantations and processing 
in Asia. In fact, Dole developed the 
pineapple industry in Thailand and 
other Southeast Asian countries. The 
project began by actually clearing 
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Lewis & CLARK (CENTRAL SCHOOL) 3RD GRADE, 1947 то 1948 
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virgin forest and converting the land 
into a pineapple plantation, a process- 
ing facility, housing for workers and 
families, as well as water and waste 
treatment facilities for our needs. 
Since all the workers from this area 
were native farmers and did not know 
about sanitation and food processing, 
we had to train them to U.S. standards 
and regulations. It was just like being 
back in Laos again! 

Later, when Castle and Cooke 
purchased Bumble Bee Seafood, I was 
again transferred and relocated back to 
the U. S. in the Seattle-area to be in- 
volved in their operations from Alaska 
to South America. During these years, 


I travelled extensively throughout the 
U.S. and worldwide on behalf of Castle 
& Cooke, initially focusing on Alaskan 
King Crab and salmon operations in 
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Alaska and the Pacific Northwest, 
and also shrimp and tuna operations 
in South and Central Americas. After 
a period of more than ten years, I was 
transferred back to Thailand in their 
Asian Division, managing technical 
aspects of their operations and quality 
and environmental issues on process- 
ing and canning standards of tropical 
fruits. 

After my retirement from Dole 
in 2001, Í continued to consult for 
Dole Foods and other international 
companies for several more years. 

Now fully retired, Katherine and I 
enjoy travelling and visiting friends and 
family. We have travelled throughout 
South and Central America, Southeast 
Asia, South Asia, China, Japan, Korea 
and practically all of Western and 
Eastern Europe. The next areas to visit 
would be the Middle East and Russia. 
Of all the places I have travelled, I 
especially enjoyed travelling to some 
of the most remote areas of the world, 
such as Mongolia, the Silk Road in 
China and the Galapagos Islands. 

In my spare time when not trav- 
elling, I enjoy gardening, bonsai, 
digital photography, helping to feed 
the homeless, church activities and 
working on my computer. 

Recently, I have started a part-time 
job, and I find this recent employment 
to be my most challenging, yet also the 
most rewarding: babysitting my grand- 
sons, Caden and Caleb. They are the 
future and I must say at this moment 
the future is bright and hopeful! + 
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Chemistry Class Tales 


Му Sronv 


By Robert H. Scott 


Тре following two stories were writ- 
ten by AHS teacher Bob Scott. They 
cover some of the same years but both 
are printed here because they reveal Різ 
sense of humor that we so much enjoyed 
in our classes. 


[e BEEN ASKED tO write some- 
thing and whatever it was Гуе 
forgotten. However that has never 
bothered me before so ГП go ahead 
and write. It seems to me it was to 
be about Astoria so that's what it 
will be. 

I will start at the beginning and 
carry on until I get to Astoria. At that 
time I will feel I have completed that 
task. In the beginning I was born, 
raised, and schooled my first years in 
the little town of Creston in the state 
of Washington. Then, in my eighth 
and ninth years of school, 1 moved 
(with the rest of my family at that 
time) to Bridgeport, also in the state 
of Washington then back to Creston 
for another two years of school there. 
So, now, being a Junior, I attended 
school at Grand Coulee, Washington 
and finally went back to Creston to 
graduate but not with honors. 

Having now finished school, at least 
I thought so, I went to work on my 
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first job. I got a job watering lawns in 
what was then called Engineers Town 
or something like that. Believe it if 
you will, that was the hardest job 1 
ever had. Then I went over to the dam 
to work on the real dam. I may not 
have mentioned that this occurred at 
Coulee Dam. I got a burn from the 
concrete my first night on the job and 
had trouble walking, so I got canned 
after several weeks. Supposedly one 
wouldnt be rehired if canned but a very 
nice man asked me what happened and 
after explaining it to him he asked if 1 
thought I could get along on a job that 
was dry. I replied in the affirmative so 
he put me on as a “steel nipper.” This 
meant ['d be carrying the drills to the 
jack hammers. They only weighed 
about two pounds per foot. Of course 
some of them were 16 feet long. They sat 
on your shoulder very nicely for a time 
but became very heavy in a short time. 
After I'd carried about ten loads of two 
ata time, one of the old timers told me 
І should carry only one at a time. That 
was a big help but was a little late. І 
felt like a big blister had formed on 
my shoulder. At about two hours into 
the job, a pick-up drove up and a man 
got out and talked to my boss. They 
kept talking and occasionally looking 
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at me until they finally called me over 
and asked me if I'd ever worked under 
a shovel. Since I didn't even know what 
they were talking about they assumed I 
hadn't. The man told the boss he'd take 
me anyway for the rest of the shift. We 
went to a place where a power shovel 
was loading rock that had been blasted 
out of the hillside. He told me to stand 
in a place where the trucks were to back 
into and close enough that I had to 
watch or my toes would be run over. 
The job was only supposed to be one 
night. He came back the next night to 
get me and told me at the end of the 
shift that it would be permanent. Oh 
happy day! 

I worked two years with that group, 
not always doing that job but a variety, 
including running a jack hammer 
at times and acquiring the name of 
"Lightning" because of the speed I 
worked. That job finally had run its 
course and I got a job called “Clean- 
up." А group of us were sitting around 
and one of the men in the group told 
me that if the boss asked if I could 
"sandblast," I should tell him that I 
could. I knew what that was but I knew 
he'd know I couldn't when I picked the 
hoses up that made up the blaster. So I 
didn' say anything, but this other guy 
did. He was assigned the job which 
paid 1/3 more than I was getting and 
I was sent up on a platform about 150 
feet above the concrete the fellow was 
working on, adjusting the flow of sand 
and the air pressure to the blaster. My 
job was cold and miserable because 
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I couldn't move around but the shift 
finally ended. The next night the boss, 
Whitey, told me he wanted me го sand- 
blast that night. (We were on graveyard 
shift, midnight to 8:00 AM) and I got 
the raise in pay for that shift but the slip 
said it was temporary. Ше next night, 
I was put back doing it again and this 
time I was made permanent on the 
job. My brother, Bill, had given me a 
lot of tips on doing that job. He had 
worked for over a year on the job and 
had become an OK man which was an 
assistant to the head man. The advice 
he gave me was the thing that got me 
by. I continued on that job until the 
winter layoff. [his happened every year 
and always in the winter. I think that's 
why they called it the winter layoff. 
This time I fooled them; I decided to 
join the Army Air Corps and left the 
dam project for good. 

I entered the army on Jan. 11, 1940 
and was sent to Fort Lawton in Seattle 
to be sworn in. After going through 
two days of the most humiliating 
living I had ever encountered, I was 
put on a train with another bunch of 
recruits and sent to Moffett field near 
Mountain View, California. The Army 
Air Corps was so small at that time 
that they didn’t have a boot camp so 
we were trained right on the spot by 
highly trained boy scouts or anyone 
that knew right from left. After several 
weeks, we were sent to squadrons to 
finish it off. I was sent to the 79" 
Pursuit Squadron of the 2095 Pursuit 
Group. Our main task was to keep 
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the cavities, where the wheels of the 
airplanes disappeared when retracted, 
clean and shining all the time. Every 
time the plane took off, they needed 
cleaning again. After several weeks 
of this I got called into the office and 
told I was to report to the CO’s office. 
I couldn't think of anything I'd done 
that might require a firing squad, so 
I reported. After all the saluting and 
other stuff was taken care of, he asked 
me what Га like to study, naming all 
the schools they had. I chose mechanics 
school (aircraft mechanics school, that 
is). That lasted from sometime in April 
until the following February. Well, 
it went pretty much like that until 
December 7'^ 1941 and from there on 
it was more exciting. 

I went through а number of places 
after the war started until I wound up 
in St. Petersburg, Florida. Say whatever 
you like about St. Pete, at least that is 
where I met my wife. We didn’t get 
married right away and shortly after 
getting engaged, | was sent overseas. 
At first I was sent to the Gold Coast, 
British West Africa and assigned to the 
8'^ Air Depot Group where I stayed 
for the better part of a year. I was then 
assigned to Cairo, Egypt in the 634 
Air Depot Group. I stayed there until 
the whole affair was over then came 
home and left the army on Nov. 15, 
1945. Free at last, I got married on Nov. 
2274 1945. Some people cant stand not 
being regimented. 

То cut things short, I went through 
college, two years at Whitworth in 
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Spokane then getting my B. S. at Iowa 
State and then finding a job teaching 
school. Guess where ... .. The place I've 
been trying to get to ever since I started 


this mess back in Creston, to (I've made 
it) ASTORIA!! 


Му Дос ЕАСЕ 
YEARS 


МЕ? FIRST 1 should explain 
the term "Dogface" and what 


brought it on. The term was given to 
the soldiers during and possibly before 
World War П and that was what I was. 
I enlisted in the Army Air Corps in 
January of 1940, on the п". Now I 
imagine there will be a few who will 
say that was the Air Force but that 
happened after the war was over and we 
were having a "police action" in Korea 
when the Army Air Corps was done 
away with and they became a separate 
part of the Armed Forces. Now that 
doesn't explain the term of "Dogface" 
and I cant explain that; I wasn't that 
good looking. Anyway that was what 
| was called. 

| was sent to Moffett Field near 
Mountain View, CA. The Air Corps 
was so small then that they didn’t have 
a training camp for recruits so one or 
two of the recruits of the bunch among 
us trained us right on base. The ones 
chosen to train us were ones who had 
Boy Scout training and knew their left 
from their right. Either they thought we 
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had learned enough or they gave up on 
us, because they assigned us го the 2077 
Fighter Group (although at the time it 
was called the 20" Pursuit Group) and 
the squadrons of the group. I stayed 
with the 20" for over three years before 
we had a split and the personnel went 
either to the 337"? group or stayed with 
20. I was with the 337"? group and 
the 304" squadron. We had at the time 
the P-405 that had the Allison engines, 
1710 cubic inch engines, but later we got 
the P-40F which had the Packard built 
Rolls Royce Merlins. They were smaller 
(1650 cu in) but they had а 2 stage 
mechanical blower in them that gave 
them greater power at higher altitudes. 
I really liked the Merlin and studied it 
to the point that I would be called to 
other planes when they got stuck with 
a problem. Because of this I was made 
an inspector with the squadron but 
after about two weeks I was called up to 
group headquarters and made a group 
inspector. This had its good side and 
bad side. The squadron wouldnt give 
a promotion because I didn't work for 
them and the group couldn't because 
I didnt belong to them. By that time 
I was a Staff/Sgt. and that was the 
highest rank I ever got. 

After a long spell I had gotten to 
the point that the Group Commander 
nearly always took me with him 
whenever he was going to an accident. 
I pointed out on several occasions that 
the pilot hadn't used all the possibilities 
in trying to avoid accidents and this 
didn't go over too well with some 
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of them. Some of them weren't too 
bright. When the Commander got 
shipped out, it was only a short period 
of time that I got my orders to pack my 
belongings and prepare to leave. I had 
just returned from a short furlough to 
see my girlfriend and I got a telegram 
from the C. O. giving me a 4-day 
extension to my leave. I hadn't asked 
for it, and I found out later that he had 
been transferred and that was the last 
thing he could do for me. During that 
four days, I talked my girl friend into 
becoming engaged to me. I got back to 
the field and that's when I got the word 
I was leaving for I didnt know where. 

I have never enjoyed traveling in 
the back of a truck and even though 
this trip was partly by train, it seemed 
that if the weather was the cold kind 
that I ended up in the back of a truck. 
I had been stationed in Florida for more 
than a year and then I spent most of 
the month of March riding around in 
a truck. I dont remember the names of 
the places I was sent to, but if I got to 
a train station, there would be a truck 
waiting for me and the frost, snow, and 
sleet came through the top of the truck. 
I finally got to Camp Patrick Henry 
near Newport News, Virginia and after 
a day or two it was to Newport News 
and then onto a ship, or so I thought. 
Actually it was a liberty ship, the 
John P. Mitchell, and it turned out to 
be the slowest ship in the whole convoy. 
We were always lagging behind and if 
the enemy had the chance to sink us, 
I believe the other ships in the convoy 
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would have helped them. There was a 
sub sunk one evening late and since 
they wouldn't let us go topside we were 
to stay in the hold, so many of us played 
Black Jack and I had the deal most of 
the time and I did quite nicely. 

When we finally got within sight of 
Gibraltar, we were looking forward to 
being on that smaller body of water. 
Now you may find this hard to believe, 
but as the convoy was threading its 
way into the Mediterranean, we kept 
noticing that the ships were appearing 
smaller, all except us. We ended up 
going into Casablanca. We stayed 
there overnight and the next morning 
the steward took off toward shore in 
a small boat with two sides of beef 
that were meant for our table. We got 
K rations. The next morning after the 
meat had all been unloaded, we left out 
of the harbor figuring we'd be on our 
way north to catch the others. No, no. 
Instead we headed south, all alone and 
the food that was worth eating was on 
the wrong ship. Maybe I should tell you 
what the eating was like. Now you may 
have noticed that I didn’t say or use 
the word “DINING.” We would get 
up in the morning rather hungry and 
try to get to the tables while there was 
food but we soon learned that the food 
had been consumed top-side and we 
got soup that tasted a little like it may 
have been used to wash the breakfast 
dishes. For lunch the steward would 
go out on the deck that was just above 
where the troops lounged around on 
the steel decks, then proceed to throw 
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boxes of C and K rations and cheer the 
ones willing to fight over them. 

When we were afraid the end of 
our endurance was at hand, we got 
word (through the grapevine of course) 
that we were going to be docking in a 
day or two. Of course we had no idea 
where we were but any dry land and 
а steady surface to walk on sounded 
good to all. Sure enough, the next day 
we were close enough to land we could 
see the land and once in awhile some 
body would let out a whoop and swear 
he saw people ashore. Most of us had 
gotten so that we didn’t respond but 
suddenly the anchor chain started the 
most awful clatter as the anchor was 
being let go. We were about a mile 
offshore but pretty soon we could see 
the landing craft coming out and we 
lined up to get on one. The place we 
were landing was Senegal and there was 
a town nearby. The name of the town 
was Dakar. We were told that no one 
would be allowed to go to town. I think 
there were a few that didn’t go. 

The food was very good at the base 
there. We ate to make up for the others, 
but the time we were there was very 
short. The next place we landed was 
not all that great except we did get 
some fine bananas and pineapple. The 
next place we landed we got off the ship 
and left it without any regrets in spite 
of the sixty days we spent aboard the 
old John P. Mitchell. 

The last place we landed was 
Takoradi, Gold Coast, British West 
Africa. The only part of the trip left 
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was an 8o-mile ride in a G. I. truck 
over rutty dirt roads. I was stationed 
here for most of the next year at the 
8'^ Air Depot Group, 4 degrees north 
of the equator right on the Greenwich 
Meridian. Since I had arrived there asa 
Staff/Sgt. the crews were a little jealous 
even though there was only one man 
in the group that had as much time as 
I had and I had more than double the 
time that most of them had. I spent 
the better part of a year there before I 
finally got transferred to Cairo, Egypt, 
and I was glad to go. 

The trip to Cairo was interesting 
and was the only one I was ever 
transported to my next station by air 
in a military aircraft, a C47 (military 
jargon). To most people it was a DC3 
built by Douglas. We left Accra at 
about 10AM and arrived in Kano, 
Nigeria at lunch, a very short flight. 
Our lunch was a small animal like a 
deer but I can't remember the name of 
it. From there we flew to Maiduguri, 
Chad. Of course that was a long time 
ago and the name of the country may 
have been changed by now. I can't 
remember if we stayed overnight 
there but do remember that our next 
stop was El Fasher, Sudan. We stayed 
overnight and when we were getting 
into bed and pulled the sheet back, the 
static electricity lit up the whole room. 
ГА never seen a display like that. We 
stayed most of the day [leaving in the 
evening] so that the temperature was 
down to make the trip more enjoyable. 
It was very rough flying over that ter- 
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rain in the heat. From El Fasher we flew 
into Khartoum, also in the Sudan. The 
plane just ahead of us had an accident 
and wrecked the landing gear and so 
they put the personnel from that plane 
on ours and left us there to wait for 
another. Of course we were told we 
were not allowed to go into Khartoum 
as usual but that didn’t stop anyone. 
We found that Khartoum didnt stink 
as did most of the African cities and 
towns. It had a sewer system and all the 
modern conveniences. It was very nice. 
We were treated well and saw most ОЁ 
the city. I do wish I had known the 
history but I found that I didn’t even 
know how to spell the name. I did see 
the Blue and the White Nile rivers 
where they flowed together there in 
the outskirts of the city. After about 
a week there, we left about midnight 
and in the C475 the only place to sleep 
was on the floor. It was nice. We had a 
blanket each but sleeping on the floor 
you got the choice of either sleeping 
on or under the blanket. Either way 
was miserable, but I did get to sleep. 
Ihe plane was turning and the one 
wing being down woke me. I raised up 
to peek out the window and the first 
thing I saw was the Great Pyramids 
of Egypt. Our cross country trip was 
finally over. 

We had a day off before we had to 
go to work, so we got straightened out. 
I do believe it was Sunday but it was 
nice of them. The time of year was early 
February. We had just come from near 
the equator but the next morning we 
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reported to work on the flight line. 1 
remember now that the temperature 
was about 68 degrees F. I was shivering 
and had goose bumps on my arms. 

I was now in the 6314 Air Depot 
Group and was assigned to a crew. | 
don’t remember what the crew chief's 
name was but he needed some money 
so at his request I loaned him a pound, 
which was, as I remember $4.13. The 
next morning when I went to work, the 
assistant crew chief told me that I was 
the assistant crew chief and that he was 
the crew chief. I asked him where the 
other guy was. He told me that he was 
probably in Boston by then. He had 
known that as soon as we got in, we 
were replacements for those scheduled 
to be rotated home. He was a plumber 
in Boston but I imagine he's retired 
by now and ГЇЇ never see the pound I 
loaned him. I’m going to stop lending 
money, I think. 

I finally got to the point that I could 
stand the temperature in that northerly 
climate when suddenly it turned warm. 
I well remember the day it got to be 
120 degrees Е. and I didn't have goose 
bumps on me then. Our barracks were 
right on the side of the desert and I 
could look from my bunk and see 
the sand hills moving along. It really 
wasn't all that exciting but it gave me 
something to do. 

Not long after 1 was notified that 
I was assistant crew chief, my crew 
chief explained that he was due for 
rotation and that therefore I was the 
crew chief. I had a crew of ro to 12 
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men so I didn’t do too much myself. 
When I think back to the time I was 
in the fighter squadron in the states 
and the crew chief of a fighter plane, I 
was also the crew. There was one time 
that I was the crew chief of a P-40 and 
a P-39 at the same time and was also 
the entire crew. 

This was luxury until one day sitting 
at the coffee table in the hangar when | 
said something about going home. The 
line chief was sitting there and looked 
at me and said something to the effect 
that I shouldn’t even think and then 
called me a “recruit.” I knew he only 
had a year or nearly two years and 
had been in a new outfit in the states. 
They must have handed out the ratings 
according to bulk, and that was the 
way he had become a M/Sgt. I kinda 
insulted him by asking whata yardbird 
like him was calling me a recruit for. 
When we got through comparing time 
in service, experience, and other things, 
I don’t think he liked me any more. He 
started giving my crew and me some 
horrible jobs, some even at night. 

Finally I got fed up with it and 
went into the Engineering Office and 
asked him about it. At that time, the 
war was nearly over so he made several 
suggestions and I suggested that maybe 
I could just turn my tools in and quit 
work. He thought that sounded reason- 
able. He asked me what I would do. 1 
told him I could go to Heliopolis and 
go swimming at the UK swimming 
pool. He OK'd that so each morning 
ГА get up and after breakfast, I'd get 
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my swimming suit ready, then go 
down to the coffee shop on the line 
and wait until the yardbird M/Sgt. 
would show. Then I'd get up and wave 
my swimming suit to the guys around 
there and tell them where they could 
find me. Í carried on that routine until I 
was sent to Camp Huckstep, which was 
less than a mile from the field where I 
was stationed. Then I just lolled around 
waiting for the call to ship out. We 
were in tents and each morning they'd 
wake us with a phonograph record 
playing a popular tune. One morning, 
the scratching of the record preceding 
the music started up but the tune that 
morning was different. It played “ОБ 
What A Beautiful Morning," the song 
many of us had been waiting for [the 
end of the war]. 

It was a long ride over the desert. We 
saw sand and sometimes a pipeline and 
on one occasion a ship out in the desert. 
Actually it was in the Suez Canal and 
we knew we were approaching the 
Mediterranean. Before long, we were 
in Port Said, then on the ship the 
Christobal and in less than an hour we 
were moving at a good speed. The ride 
over took sixty days; on the way home 
it was only 18 days. Also we had girls 
aboard. These girls wouldn't speak to 
us in Egypt but now they tried to get 
real friendly. The guys ignored them 
like they had done to us before. 

We arrived in Newport News and 
were taken to [Camp] Patrick Henry 
[in Virginia] where they were real nice 
to us and even gave us a glass of milk. 
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I had my back turned at the time they 
were passing out the milk. I asked the 
woman in charge for my milk. She told 
me I had already had one and was just 
trying to get seconds. Since I was in the 
land of milk and honey, I didn’t argue. 
I waited until we were in the mess hall 
and had all the milk I wanted. We were 
assigned to barracks and one buck Sgt. 
started bragging about what he was 
going to say to the Sgt. that was coming 
to get us on the right path, to get free 
as soon as possible. He'd show him the 
overseas hash marks and really give 
him a going over. After all, he did have 
4 hash marks on his sleeve. It wasnt 
long for the man to get there. The one 
going to tell him off was very quiet, but 
I had seen the trouble so I asked him 
when he was going tell the guy off. He 
told me to shut up and mind my own 
business. The fellow that had come in 
to take care of us had 7 overseas hash 
marks on his arm. 

In just a couple of days, we were sent 
out on our way to the separation center. 
I was being sent to Camp McCoy, 
Wisconsin. It was quite cold there 
compared to Egypt. I was discharged 
from there but they said I didn't have 
a Good Conduct Medal coming. I 
argued with them but they insisted I 
didn’t get one. I finally asked if I could 
see my records. They let me look and I 
found the notation was up front in the 
records where they hadn't looked. They 
told me I'd have to get it from the back 
room but I told them I'd not wear it 
anyway. After all, I had the Ruptured 
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) `L . ? rear} E 
Duck and ГА wear it. [hey gave me 


my discharge and I was on my wav го 
Des Moines. From there I borrowed а 
car and drove to Pella, Iowa to pick up 
my girl friend who was a teacher there. 
This was her last day of that. It was on 
the 169 of November that 1 brought 
her back to her folks’ home and on de 
2214 of November, we were married. 
The 2224 of next month will make 54 
years and Га do it over again without 
hesitation. Я 


Editor's Note: 

Robert Harvey Scott was born 
February то, 1920 and passed away 
May 21, 2007. 

From Wikipedia: http://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Honorable. Service 1 аре Ріп 

Ihe Honorable Service Lapel Pin 
was an award given to United States 
military service members who were 
discharged under honorable conditions 
during World War П. The award was 
sometimes slangily called the Ruptured 
duck. 

The pin was awarded between 
September 1939 and December 1946 and 
was made of gilt brass, except during 
metal shortages during which it was 
made of gilt plastic. Service members 
who received the plastic version were 
later allowed to trade it in for the brass 
version. 

Тре pin, which depicted an eagle 
inside a wreath, served as proof to 
military police that its wearer was not 
absent without leave. During the World 
War 11 emergency, members of the 
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armed forces (unless under orders) were 


forbidden to possess civilian clothing, in 


order to make desertion more difficult. 
Ihe discharge insignia, embroidered 
onto а cloth lozenge and sewn on the 
right breast of the tunic, allowed it; 
wearer to wear his or her uniform for up 
to thirty days subsequent to discharge. 
Some veterans wore the pin on their 
civilian lapels for many years after the 
war s end. It also appeared on a postage 
stamp honoring veterans. 
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One Hundred Years Ago 





Нісн SCHOOL FOOTBALL TRADITION 
CARRIES ON A CENTURY LATER 


By Malcolm Van Meer 


ATER THIS FALL, when the 2008 
Astoria High Football team lines 
up to receive their individual awards 
and letters, few, if any of the players 
will know that they are taking part in 
a celebration of a unique centennial 
event. It was one hundred years ago, 
in 1908, that the Astoria High football 
program initiated the tradition of 
awarding letters to players who had 
demonstrated exceptional effort 
during the season. At the completion 
of the season, players were presented 
with a large gold block “А” letter. 
They were also bestowed with a purple 
colored pullover sweater on which to 
attach their letter. 


GROUND-BREAKING ACHIEVEMENT. 
There were other notable accomplish- 
ments for the 1908 team, in addition 
to the presentation of sweaters and 
letters. Before 1908, the maximum 
numbers of games that the locals 
participated in was two per year. 

Prior to 1925, a member of the 
student body would be named team 
manager. The manager would per- 
form many of the duties of today's 
athletic director. In this case, team 
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quarterback, Lawrence Rogers, served 
as the 1908 manager. Rogers scheduled 
nine games for the Purple and Gold. 
However, as was the case in many 
events, Salem and Eugene failed to 
make return trips to Astoria, citing 
unusual hardship such as distance and 
finances, not to mention the remote 
location. 

1908 would see the Astoria football 
program pay officials for the first 
time. Fortunately, Astoria would 
have a dandy available to them. 
Edward E. Farnsworth, fresh off 
the Army Academy campus at West 
Point, was a lieutenant stationed at 
Fort Stevens. Farnsworth had cap- 
tained the 1903 Army football team 
and has the still standing distinction 
of being the only player to participate 
in 5 Army-Navy games. (1899—1903). 


GAMES 
Азгопа first game would be against a 
group of local young men playing un- 
der the banner of the Astoria All Stars. 
Astoria High School's Kenneth Parker 
scored the first touchdown on a short 
line buck. That would be followed 
with scores by Short and Upshur, as 
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AHS rolled to a 16-0 victory. 


Коло Trip 
Another ground-breaking accom- 
plishment that the 1908 football team 
will be known for is the first road trip 
by the high school. 

One of the biggest coups of the 
I908 season was receiving permission 
from the school board to take a trip to 
the Willamette Valley and play three 
games. It would not be the distance of 
the games that would impress follow- 
ers of the Astoria football program, 
since Eugene was the furthest destina- 
tion of their trip, but the length of 
time they were gone. Astoria's journey 
would keep them away from their 
homes for a full week. It would be a 
misnomer to call it a road trip since 
the entire adventure was covered by 
train. Astoria's three encounters in a 
five day period have been listed as a 
state record for one hundred years and 
it looks like one of those standards 
that will never be equaled. 

First stop for the Astorians would 
be on Monday at Portland Academy, 
a private school located in downtown 
Portland. Portland Academy would 
close its doors for good in 1916. But 
during its heyday, they were one of the 
athletic powers in Oregon. Astoria had 
little problem putting the Academy 
boys away, beating them by a score 
of 11-4. (Note of interest: In 1903 
Harry Flavel, a hard charging running 
back for Astoria High School, would 
transfer to Portland Academy to finish 
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his senior year. Portland newspapers 
raved about his play.) 

Wednesday would see the Astoria 
eleven take on Salem High School, 
losing by a score of 9—o. This would 
be the first game in a long series with 
the capitol team. Astoria and Salem 
would meet twenty three consecutive 
times, from 1931 to 1953, with the 
victor receiving the annual Mayor's 
Cup. 

Astoria would disembark from 
the train in Eugene for a Friday 
afternoon match up against the Lane 
County pigskinners. Eugene, which 
outweighed the Astoria footballers 
by 25 pounds per man, was able to 
handle the Clatsop squad by a score 
of s—o. Astoria's overall team weight 
average totaled out to 132 pounds per 
man, which proved to be a major 
disadvantage against the larger high 
schools on their schedule. By today's 
standards, most eighth grade football 
teams carry more poundage than the 
1908 Astoria unit. Eugene racked 
up a single touchdown to win on 
Kincaid Field, the same field that the 
university teams used. Astoria stayed 
in Eugene an extra day to watch the 
University of Oregon defeat Idaho, 
27—21. (Note of interest: Kincaid 
Field was located in between historic 
Deady Hall and the current student 
bookstore.) 

Astoria High School's yearbook, 
the Zephyrus, shared an account 
from the Eugene Register Guard chat 
describes the game in this manner. 
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“АП hail to Coach Abercrombie and 
his gritty bunch of pigskin chasers. 
Eugene people have yet to see a 
pluckier and nervier football team 
than the Astoria High School eleven 
which went down to defeat yesterday 
at the hands of Eugene High School 
by the close score of 5 to o. The 
Astorians were outweighed 25 pounds 
to the man. The fierce tackling of their 
heavier opponents used the Astoria 
team up badly, but they proved to pos- 
sess an unusual amount of nerve, and 
even after being bruised and mangled, 
the Fishermen came back fighting 
and contesting every foot and inch of 
ground that Eugene gained, securing 
the ball on downs and booting it out 
of danger again and again." 

That reference would be the first 
time that the moniker “Fishermen” 
would be used to describe Astoria 
High School athletic teams. It would 
not appear again until 1927 when the 
students of the high school voted for 
a nickname for the school mascot. 
Prior to that date, local newspapers 
referred to Astoria High teams as the 


“Purple and Gold.” 

Rested from their week long trip, 
the high schoolers took on a men’s 
team, the Owapunpun Club, easily the 
top local independent club. The well 
organized and drilled Owapunpun 
Club played the high school team to 
a draw. Gridders from the two teams 
would score a pair of touchdowns 
and one extra point each, as the game 
ended in an п-п tie, accounting for 
the first tie in Astoria’s short football 
history. (Note of interest. Prior to 
1912, touchdowns were rewarded with 
5 points each. It would not be until 
the 1912 season that they would be 
worth 6 points.) 

A group of Oregon Agricultural 
College (Oregon State University) stu- 
dents, home for Christmas vacation 
were the high school’s final opponents 
on New Year’s Day. OAC Clatsop 
was led by Walter “Chief” Keck, a 
Seaside youth, who would spend the 
next three years starring for the OAC 
varsity. However, Keck’s outstanding 
play was overshadowed by the high 
schoolers, as Astoria defeated the 


: October 10, 1908 ............... УЗ Astoria А ЕУ паге 227220 AGS MS 16-0 


О скорен а в ТОО ВА Ре vs Portland Academy .............. P PDN TD a ni 11-4 
: October 28, 1908............... vs Salem High School............... Salem 0—9 

i Qctober3071908 2 22 vs Eugene High оо! зайд доц 0-5 

: Kincaid Field (Eugene) 

; November 14, 1908............ vs Portland Academy ................. АЕС рола 12-6 
: November 26, 1908 ........... vs Owapunpun Club ................. ARO ы 11-11 
З.Гайцагүл ЛОЗЕ ys OF Сабор a о о сг 9—7 
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1908 ASTORIA HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL TEAM 


ГнЕ MIDDLE AND BACK ROWS ARE WEARING THEIR NEW LETTER SWEATERS 


AT RIGHT IN BACK ROW IS CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, KILLED IN WWI 


collegians, 9—7, to run their season 


record to 4—2-1. 


COACHES AND GRADUATES 
Charles Abercrombie, a young lawyer, 
was the coach of the 1908 Astoria 
Gridders. Abercrombie, who gradu- 
ated from Astoria High School in 
1897, was one of only three males 
to receive a diploma as part of the 
high school's fifth graduating class. 
Abercrombie, a recent graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin Law School, 
volunteered to coach the local squad. 
His knowledge of the game was so 


widely respected in the state, that he 
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had been offered the head football 


coaching position at the University of 


Oregon. He chose instead to remain 
in his hometown to build a fledgling 
law practice and coach the local grid- 
ders. Unfortunately, Abercrombie's 
life was cut short while serving in 
France in 1917, during World War I. 

Те most successful member of the 
1908 football team (1909 graduating 
class), was Edwin Short, son of the 
local Episcopal minister. As a junior, 
Short would become Astoria High 
School's first track and field star by 
finishing as runner-up in both the 100 


and 200 yards behind Washington 
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High’s Richard Dart at the state track 
meet held at Corvallis. He would also 
anchor the 8oo yard relay team to a 
third place finish. Short, who manned 
the left halfback position for the 
Astoria footballers, just might have 
been the fastest running back in the 
state of Oregon his senior year. 

Upon graduation, Short became 
the first Clatsop County graduate 
appointed to the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis, Maryland. Short dabbled 
in football and track while at the 
Academy, but his real success came 
later as a high ranking officer in the 
U. S. Navy. His highly decorated 
career included a stint on the USS 
California, flagship of the Pacific 
battle fleet, which was the most 
powerful destroyer at that time. By 
the time of his retirement, Short had 
raised himself from a youth fishing 
on the banks of the Columbia River 
to the rank of Rear Admiral in his 
country s Naval Service. 

On the female side, the class of 
1909 will best be remembered by 
the contributions of Betsy Wooton. 
Wooton would return to her alma 
mater in 1921 and teach mathematics 
for three decades. During that time 
her passion for Astoria High sports 
would see her compile many of the 
school's sporting records from the 
early days. She was also instrumental 
in organizing the first rooter sections 
at the school. She would become the 
first female inductee into the Astoria 
High School Hall of Fame, honored 
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for her contributions. 


Locar FIELD 
Home football games of the late 1800s 
and early 1900s were played at the 
Astoria Football Club field, which 
was located on a lot surrounded by 
Niagara, 4"? Street, Klaskanine and 
314 Street, elevated a dozen blocks up 
from the heart of the city. The five 
acre field was leased beginning in 
1899 from the Weiman family. For 
a small fee, town folk were shuttled 
from r1? and Commercial Streets up 
the hill to the field in a horse drawn 
carriage. By 1918, the parcel of land 
that the club's field was located on 
had been sold and divided into lots for 
houses for the growing community 
of Astoria. Today, if you stand on the 
steps of the Latter Day Saints church 
on Niagara and look south, you would 
be overlooking the north end zone of 


the AFC field. 


SPORTS CHANGE 

Ihe local field was maintained by 
a group that conveniently called 
themselves the Astoria Football Club, 
established in 1890. AFC's club mem- 
bers were also responsible for organiz- 
ing the first regatta, which is still one 
of the highlights of the late summer 
in Clatsop County. The football field 
and the club that maintained it would 
remain intact for some twenty years, 
with the name remaining the same 
even with a change of sports being 
played on the turf. 
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When settlers started pouring into 
Astoria during the late 1800s, thev 
brought with them many of their 
favorite games. One such game was 
called European football, which we 
know today as soccer. Many accounts 
of soccer can be found in the early 
pages of Astoria newspapers. Write 
ups of some of these events feature 
a headline describing the game with 
the word football. It would not take 
long for a new game developed in 
the east to find its way to Astoria. 
Without much fanfare, the game 
then known as American football on 
the West Coast, pushed European 
football (soccer) from the local play- 
ing fields. (Note of interest:—Astoria 
High School defeated a soccer team 
from Пууасо, 4—0, in the first known 
athletic event to be contested by the 
local high school on the 259 of May, 
1895.) 

Probably the biggest high school 
game to be played on the AFC field 
during its existence, was on New 
Year's Day, 1912, when Astoria hosted 
Wendall Phillips High School of 
Chicago, Illinois. Phillips had lost to 
Boise High School of Idaho and to 
Portland's Washington High School 
on their barnstorming trip to the West 
Coast. А 12—0 win over Astoria would 
make the long train ride home easier 
on the Windy City boys. In defense 
of Astoria, it should be acknowledged 
that the locals were already two games 
into their 1911-12 basketball season. 

(Note of interest: Virgil Earl, coach 





AUGUST PESCHI 


SHOWING THE FULL UNIFORM 


of Washington High School, whose 
team defeated Phillips High School, 
compiled a 49—16—4 win-loss record in 
his 10 years as the Colonials mentor. 
In 1910, they were named (mythical) 
northwest champions and in 1912, 
they were crowned national champi- 
ons. Earl later served as principal of 
Astoria High School for four years, 
from 1919 to 1923, before being lured 
away to his alma mater, the University 
of Oregon, as athletic director. He 
served in that capacity until he was 
named Boys’ Dean of students, а 
position he held for many years. А 
dormitory on the Oregon campus 15 


named in his honor.) 
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SCHOOLS 
In 1908, AHS students were still 
being housed on the second floor of 
the McClure School building. They 
would not move into their plush, new 
accommodations on Jerome Street 
until 1911. McClure School stood 
majestically overlooking the city 
from a lot west of 8'^ Street bordered 
by Grand, 7'^ and Franklin. Almost 
every early day photo of the city of 
Astoria, shows McClure School just 
above the Flavel mansion. A seldom 
used playground now sits on the site 


of the old school. 


TEAM MEMBERS 

At the turn of the twentieth century, 
it was not uncommon for sports writ- 
ers to pen a story using only the last 
name of an athlete. Thus, many 
of the Astoria footballers will take 
only their surnames into history. 
Members of the team included the 
following students: Harvey Allen, 
Alex Barry, Benoit, Clark, Cordiner, 
Ekstrom, Fulton, Holmes, Jeldness, 
Melvin Morton, Moberg, Nelson, 
Ness, Kenneth Parker, August Peschl, 
Ross, Lawrence Rogers, Seims, 
Edwin Short, Sehab Short, Troyler 
and Wilson. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: MCCLURE SCHOOL 
LOCATED ON FRANKLIN AVENUE 
BETWEEN 7TH AND 8TH STREETS 
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Former city librarian, Bruce Berney, 
has compiled an all-time list of Astoria 
High graduates. Of the twenty three 
squad members that are listed on the 
1908 team, Berney’s finding lists only 
six as being around when diplomas 
were passed out. That total was not 
uncommon for those days. Many 
of those who remained to graduate 
would enter college and become 
lawyers, doctors and politicians. # 


About the Author 
Malcolm Van Meer was born in 
Tacoma, Washington and raised in 
Willows and Sacramento California. 
He attended Chico State College, 
graduating in physical education, 
taught P.E. at Hilda Гари Elementary, 
founded Knappa Hoops Basketball 
program, loves sports statistics, coached 
basketball, football and track. He was 
inducted into the AHS Hall of Fame in 
2006 as a contributor. 
Note: Malcolm Van Meer is the son of 
the Lewis & Clark grade school teacher 
by the same name. See page 20. 
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The caption of the photo in the 
previous issue of Cumtux, page 
43 should have given the location 
as 3°” Street between Duane 


and Exchange Streets. таа 
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OREGON TEACHERS REMEMBER 


by the Retired Oregon Educators Association 


MY CHOICE 
By Maude Crouter 


FTERFORTY TWO years in teaching in 
Oregon schools, thirty four of 
them in Astoria, Clatsop County, 
and some 6000 teenagers later, I find 
it rather difficult to select one pupil 
or one day as outstanding. 

Could it be my first year when at 
age eighteen, I taught my first one 
room school. A youngster came up to 
my desk and said, “A wood rat has ate 
up all of my lunch and something has 
got to be did!” We did do something 
which extended beyond recess time 
and, in the middle of our house clean- 
ing, in walked the County School 
Superintendent! Or could it be the lad 
who just last week sent me a letter and 
asked,” Do you remember me! I was 
certainly not your finest student but 
I would so like to hear from you and 
learn how you have been these last 
53 years!” (Right then Old Rip Van 
Winkle had nothing on me.) 

Or could it be that brilliant “book 
worm” who turned out to be a fine 
judge in one of the Southern states. 
Perhaps it is the girl who wanted to 
be a history major, then took her MA 
in Library Science and on graduation 
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was hired to assemble the materials 
for the Eisenhower Library in Kansas. 
Then she was called to Washington, 
D.C. to classify and file the tapes and 
papers on the Nixon Administration 
and later sadly wrote, "Now I know 
what a subpoena is." 

Because there are so many of my 
former students still “dear to те” 
and I could not possibly write about 
each one, I have selected for my story 
an outstanding teacher and citizen 
of Clatsop County who has gone far 
beyond the call of duty not only in 
her teaching career but is most active 
in the educational, religious and com- 
munity affairs in this area. 

Miss Dorothy Whitney's elemen- 
tary education was scanty. She at- 
tended two one room schools, one in 
Cass County, Minnesota and then in 
Wheeling, Arkansas, where she man- 
aged to get as far as the seventh grade. 
Again the family moved, this time to 
Oklahoma and without benefit of a 
high school education she entered a 
Junior College in Durant. Graduating 
here she enrolled in the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman receiving her 
B.A. degree in 1922, in education. In 
1929 she obtained her M. A. from 
Stanford University and in 1932 
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she graduated from the University 
of Illinois with a degree in Library 
Science. During her college years 
she became proficient in translating 
several foreign languages. 

In 1948, Miss Whitney came to 
Seaside where she was employed as the 
high school librarian and also taught 
Latin. She retired in 1959 but they 
called her back the next fall saying 
that they could find no one to fill her 
place. In the preceding years she had 
been hired by the city of Seaside to 
catalog the books for the City Library, 
a tremendous undertaking. 

When she retired Miss Whitney 
said, “I just can't sit down and quit.” 
She became active in many commu- 
nity affairs and other organizations 
which keep her busy. She is a charter 
member of Sunset Unit #12, OREA, 
where she has served in many official 
positions; a member of Tau Chapter, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, a women 
teachers honorary society, and is also 
active in the American Association of 
University Women. 

In 1972 Miss Whitney was nomi- 
nated as the "Outstanding Retired 
Teacher of the Year" by both the 
AARP and the OREA organizations 
of Clatsop County. This was in con- 
junction with the Silver Anniversary 
of the National Retired Teachers 
Association, a nation wide contest. Al- 
though she did not receive the State 
Award she missed the top selection by 
only two points. 

We felt that her greatest recom- 
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mendation for this award was her con- 
tinuing interest in people. Perhaps it is 
a word of admonition and a cookie to 
а tiny one in her neighborhood when 
they get into trouble, or it may be 
some teenager who comes to her for 
а word of advice or encou ragement. It 
may be some college student coming 
home for a visit who just “comes in for 
a few minutes to see how you are” and 
remains for that cup of tea and gets 
some wise counseling on the problems 
that have been bothering him. 
Because of her qualities of courage, 
dependability, resourcefulness, the 
deep appreciation and understanding 
of the problems of all age groups, 
this alert, active, tiny 81-year young 
retired teacher is “My Choice.” 


INTRODUCTION TO 
OREGON 
by Dorothy Whitney 


Before 1920, teaching positions were 
more easily obtained than now. With 
a diploma from a “Normal School” in 
Oklahoma, and three years experience 
in a small denominational college 
for girls, I picked a spot on the map, 
addressed a letter to "Superintendent 
of Schools, Coquille, Oregon" and 
got the job! I arrived, already charmed 
by the cool greenness of the Coast, in 
early September, 1919. 

Only two boarding places were 
available. One was in a private home; 
an unfinished attic room with bare 
rafters sloping almost to the floor on 


one side. The other, believe it or not, 
was in the courthouse. The bailiff, 
who was also the janitor, had living 
quarters on the ground floor, where 
his wife, an excellent cook and house- 
keeper, rented out two bedrooms and 
served meals. On court days her long 
table was crowded. At that table that 
year, I gained not only weight, but 
knowledge of a darker side of life as 
discussed by court clerks, lawyers, 
and their clients. A special guest 
for several weeks was a six year old 
boy removed from the custody of an 
abusive stepmother. He was waiting 
for his grandmother to claim him. 
The high school work in itself 
presented few difficulties. The ad- 
ministration was competent. There 
were no discipline problems as there 
were only five teachers, including 
the principal, each of us had to be 
responsible for several subjects. My 
students in English, Latin, Spanish, 
physiology, and botany varied greatly 
in ability, but all were, or pretended 
to be, willing to learn. Just at first 
the botany class went slowly, while I 
was becoming acquainted with flora 
different from that of the Mid-West. 
There was one hitch. I did not have 
a college degree and my Oklahoma 
certificate was not valid in Oregon. 
To qualify, I had to take the teachers’ 
examinations. It was fortunate that 
these did not include Oregon History. 
In fact I had taught in Oregon years 
before taking a course in the history 
of Oregon. The examination gained 
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me my one-year certificate. Later, 
after securing my degree, when I was 
ready to apply for my life certificate, I 
asked that it be granted on the basis of 
graduation from the university rather 
than that of examination. Ше reply 
was that such a change could not be 
made, but if I cared to pay the fees, all 
three certificates: one-year, five-year, 
and life, could be issued at once. So 
I have all three with the same date, 
March 30, 1925. 

I recall many incidents of that first 
year; some grave, some amusing. One 
is of the distress of a girl who brought 
in her careful drawing of a skeleton, 
on the back of which her father had 
written some clever but irreverent 
verse. 


Editors Note: Ihe Dorothy Whitney 
collection of genealogy books is located 
at the Heritage Museum. 


COMMERCIAL CLASS 
By Sedoris Jordan Daniels 


The day after receiving my B.S. degree 
from Oregon Agricultural College 
(now Oregon State University) in 
1926, I was thrilled with my first 
contract to teach in the Coquille 
High School. My year's salary of $1275 
seemed munificent. 

Coquille in the southwestern part 
of Oregon, a typical lumbering and 
dairying community, had a popula- 
tion of near 3500. Teachers boarded 
in various homes. The one apartment 
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house seldom had vacancies for 
teachers. 

The high school faculty was com- 
posed of mostly young teachers, 
hence it was a pleasant situation for 
a beginning teacher. There was a 
student body of about 3oo, some of 
(Безе students came from neighboring 
areas and lived in rooming houses or 
with families. 

I taught six classes of commercial 
subjects. Those were the days of per- 


| fect typing copies. How cruel that re 


ally was. As Junior class advisor I had 
to coach class plays. It was decided to 
have two one act plays plus a skit and 
with the help of another teacher these 
proved a success. Soon after the town 
performance we put on the plays and 
skit in a Grange hall about forty miles 
from Coquille. Evidently this was a 
real treat, for our audience came from 
miles around. The evening ended with 
our being served oyster stew by the 
Grange ladies. 

There was a typing team to drill 
toward the end of the year. This team 
competed with several county high 
schools, among which was the Coos 
River High School. This school could 
be reached only by boat. At that time, 
it was said to be the only school in 
the United States where students had 
to use river transportation to attend 
school. 

My students were really excep- 
tional. No discipline problems and all 
were anxious to learn. Many of these 
students had never been out of that 
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rather isolated area. Not many bovs 
owned a suit of clothes. m 

One of my most interesting stu- 
dents, Haldane (Buzz) Holmstrom, 
later was the first man to make, alone, 
the trip down the Colorado River 
from Green River to Lake Mead. 
This adventure brought both him and 
Coquille fame. The Saturday Evening 
Post published an account of this trip 
in its February 26, 1938 issue. 

My one year at Coquille High was 
followed by two years in the high 
school of my birthplace, Astoria, 
Oregon. This time I started with a 
salary of $1260. We were allowed ten 
days of sick leave and three days for 
death in the immediate family. 

My principal in Astoria had been 
my 8'^ grade arithmetic teacher. He 
was a dedicated educator and strict 
disciplinarian, though he seldom had 
use for the latter. No turmoil in that 
school. 

Here I had a free period each 
day, what a treat from the previous 
year. My extra duty was to sponsor a 
drama and debate group of girls, the 
Deba Drams. I had been one of the 
organizers of the group in 1919 when 
a student in the school. I presently 
(1975) correspond with the faculty 
organizer of that group.* 








Тне ASTORIA FOOTBALL CLUB FIELD LOCATED BETWEEN NIAGARA AND KLASKANINE ` 
AND 3RD AND 4TH STREETS. 
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